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disgrace, by our appearance or manner, to the

reputation of Doctor Strong and Doctor Strong's

boys."

In the woolly vagueness of this passage one can
see Dickens's utter lack of any educational theory.
He can imagine the moral atmosphere of a good
school, but nothing further. The boys " learnt
with a good will ", but what did they learn ? No
doubt it was Doctor Blimber's curriculum, a little
watered down. Considering the attitude to society
that is everywhere implied in Dickens's novels, it
comes as rather a shock to learn that he sent his
eldest son to Eton and sent all his children through
the ordinary educational mill. Gissing seems to
think that he may have done this because he was
painfully conscious of being under-educated him-
self. Here perhaps Gissing is influenced by his own
love of classical learning. Dickens had had little or
no formal education, but he lost nothing by missing
it, and on the whole he seems to have been aware
of this. If he was unable to imagine a better school
than Doctor Strong's, or, in real life, than Eton, it
was probably due to an intellectual deficiency
rather different from the one Gissing suggests.

It seems that in every attack Dickens makes upon
society he is always pointing to a change of spirit
rather than a change of structure. It is hopeless to
try and pin him down to any definite remedy, still
more to any political doctrine. His approach is
always along the moral plane, and his attitude is
sufficiently summed up in that remark about
Strong's school being as different from Greakle's
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